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RELATION OF THE TREATISE OF HUMAN 
NATURE [BOOK I] TO THE INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 1 

HUME'S two chief philosophical works are Book I of the 
Treatise of Human Nature and the Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding. The Treatise was "planned" before 
he was twenty-one years of age, and composed before he was 
twenty-five. 2 As the work was not much read, however, Hume 
thought that he had made a mistake in going to the press too 
early, and so about ten years later he recast and published it 
in briefer and more popular form. 8 This is the Inquiry. Now 
the question is, What is the relation of these two works to each 
other? There seems to be a somewhat general impression, 
that the standpoint which Hume adopts in the Inquiry is not 
exactly the same as that which he had previously assumed in 
the Treatise. It is sometimes said that the Inquiry represents 
rather the position of the agnostic, while the Treatise repre- 
sents the position of the skeptic. Consequently, the Inquiry 
is the more positive, and thus it represents a change of view 
on the part of Hume, in his maturer years, from the extreme 
skepticism of his youth. 4 On the other hand, it is maintained 
by some that the standpoint of both works is essentially the 
same ; 5 although as to what that standpoint is, there are again 

1 This is a summary of the more important results of a study of the relation to 
each other of Hume's two chief philosophical works, undertaken about two years 
ago for a thesis. The references are to the edition of Hume's works edited by 
Green and Grose. When speaking of the earlier work as a whole, I use the 
term Treatise of Human Nature, and when speaking of Book I, " Of the Under- 
standing," I use the term ' Treatise,' in accordance with general custom. 

2 Burton, Life, I, pp. 98, 337. 8 My Own Life. 

4 Cf. Grimm, Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems, p. 583 ; Falckenberg, 
Geschichte der neueren Philosophic, p. 185 ; Hyslop, Hume's Treatise of Morals, 
p. 17. 

6 Cf. Huxley, Hume, p. 11 (Macmillan & Co., London, 1881) ; Webb, Veil of 
Isis, p. 71 ; Green, Preface to Green & Grose ed. of H. works; Seth, Scottish 
Philosophy, p. 67. 
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differences of opinion ; Professor Huxley, for example, claiming 
that it is chiefly positive, and Green asserting that it is chiefly 
negative. And if we appeal to the testimony of the author 
himself, this confusion does not seem to be much removed. 
For in the advertisement to the second volume of the post- 
humous and authoritative edition of Hume's works, a volume 
containing the Inquiries concerning Human Understanding 
and the Principles of Morals, Hume complains that "several 
writers, who have honoured the Author's Philosophy with 
answers, have taken care to direct all their batteries against 
the juvenile work, which the Author never acknowledged"; 
and he concludes as follows : " Henceforth, the Author desires 
that the following Pieces may alone be regarded as containing 
his philosophical sentiments and principles." But, on another 
occasion, in a letter to Gilbert Elliot, 1 he says, " I believe the 
Philosophical Essays [the Inquiry] contain everything of con- 
sequence relating to the understanding, which you would meet 
with in the Treatise ; and I give you my advice against reading 
the latter. By shortening and simplifying the questions, I 
really render them much more complete. Addo dum minuo. 
The philosophical principles are the same in both ; but I was 
carried away by the heat of youth and invention to publish too 
precipitately." We see, then, that it is only by a thorough 
examination of both works that this question can be satis- 
factorily settled. Of such an examination, I propose to state 
the more important results under the following heads : Form 
and Matter — general and particular. 

I. Relations with regard to Form. In the Treatise, the style 
is immature, often egoistic, pedantic, and dogmatic, and there 
are many Scotticisms. There is much repetition, ambiguity, 
and mingling of essential parts with non-essential. In the 
Inquiry, the style has become smooth and polished, and the 
Scotticisms have disappeared. 2 Redundancy has in most cases 
become changed to brevity. The depth of thought and labored 
mode of expression of the philosopher have given way to the 
superficiality and elegance of the author, so that, while the 

1 Burton, Life, p. 337. 2 Cf. Burton, Life, II, p. 79. 
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Treatise is a difficult book to read, the Inquiry is a compar- 
atively easy one. 1 With regard to arrangement, Burton 2 says 
of the Treatise, that "it has neither a definite and compre- 
hensive plan, nor a logical arrangement," while Professor 
Adamson 3 declares : "The course of Hume's work follows 
immediately from his fundamental principle, and the several 
divisions of the treatise, so far as its theoretical portions are 
concerned, are but its logical consequences." Taking particu- 
lar parts or subjects, the former statement is very often true ; 
but taking the work as a whole, the latter is more nearly 
correct. 4 In the Inquiry, so far as it is merely a recast of the 
Treatise, the order of arrangement is almost precisely the same 
as that of the earlier work. In the Treatise there are also 
points of transition between the principal divisions. Thus the 
last section of Part I deals with abstract ideas, as if a prepara- 
tion for the discussion that follows in Part II. The last section 
of Part II treats of the ideas of existence and external exist- 
ence, being a sort of introduction to Parts III and IV. And 
the last section of Part III deals with the reason of animals, 
being a preparation for the skepticism of Part IV. These 
points of transition are not observable in the later work. 
Abstract ideas are not treated here until we come to the last 
section, and even then only incidentally. The ideas of exist- 
ence and external existence are scarcely mentioned at all. 
And the section on the reason of animals appears entirely cut 
off from related questions by new material introduced. But 
we have now passed to the next heading. 

II. General Relations with regard to Matter. The Inquiry 
is not a re-statement of the Treatise, nor is it an abridgment 
of the Treatise, but only of parts of it, — Parts I and III. 
It appears, however, that Part II also was re-written, but 
the monograph was never published. 5 As Professor Grose 
suggests, probably Hume despaired of making the subject 

1 Cf. Selby-Bigge, Hume's Inquiries, Introd. 

2 Life, I, p. 66 ; cf. Meinong, Hume-Studien, II ; Knight, Hume, p. 28. 

3 Ency. Brit., art. Hume. 

4 Cf. Grimm, Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems, pp. 573-575. 
6 Cf. Burton, Life, I, p. 421. 
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popular. 1 In place of Part II of the Treatise, there are in the 
Inquiry a brief reference to mathematics in the beginning of 
section iv, and a few remarks on space and time and the con- 
tradictions in mathematical reasonings in the second part of 
section xii. And in place of Part IV of the Treatise, there is 
section xii of the Inquiry. But although this last section deals 
to some extent with the same subjects as does Part IV, it is 
in no respect an adequate reproduction, or even summary, of 
its corresponding part in the Treatise. These omissions in 
the Inquiry are compensated, though only in a small degree, 
by the introduction of some new material, sections x and xi ; 
and by the transference of the discussion on liberty and 
necessity from the second book of the Treatise of Human 
Nature to the more suitable place in the Inquiry, immediately 
after the treatment of causation, where it forms a complete 
section by itself, section viii. These additions were most 
likely for the purpose of stirring up the " zealots," and obtain- 
ing notoriety for the author. 2 And the omissions were prob- 
ably for the sake of brevity and popular treatment. 3 
III. Particular Relations with regard to Matter : — 
1. Possibility of Metaphysics and of Science. Concerning 
the question of the possibility of metaphysics, as a science of 
first principles, both works are agreed that a metaphysics is 
impossible. 4 But on this question the position of the Treatise 
is much more dogmatic than that of the Inquiry. There are 
some passages in the later work that seem to imply the possi- 
bility of a metaphysics, 5 but I do not think that Hume means 
to make such an admission. When he ventures to express the 
hope that philosophy may "discover, at least in some degree, 
the secret springs and principles, by which the human mind is 
actuated in its operations," 6 he probably means such principles 
as custom or association of ideas, which he sometimes speaks 
of as ultimate principles of human nature, 7 and whose modes 
of operation he tries, "at least in some degree," to explain. 

1 Green & Grose ed. of H. works, III, p. 60. 

2 My Own Life. s Burton, I, p. 98. 

4 Cf. I, pp. 308, 309, 321, 371, 436, 546; IV, pp. 27, 29, 51, 117. 
6 Pp. 11, 12. « P. 11. 1 P. 37. 
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In both works Hume unhesitatingly affirms the possibility of 
science, 1 but in the Inquiry he does not shake so severely as in 
the Treatise the certainty of science. This change, however, is 
effected more by omissions than by modifications. The differ- 
ence of treatment in the later work, of these two questions, 
seems to be due, partly at least, to the different subject-matter 
dealt with in the respective introductions, — the introduction to 
the Treatise of Human Nature being primarily an introduction 
to the science of man, and the first section of the Inquiry being 
primarily an introduction to the theoretical part of the science 
of man. But other circumstances may have contributed a 
share to the common result, for instance, Hume's desire for 
fame as a philosopher, and his change of temperament with 
increased experience that led him often to regret the positive 
air that pervaded the Treatise. 2 

2. Perceptions, their nature and cause. Impressions and 
ideas are the only objects of human knowledge. 3 And they 
all, although " conjoined " in a sense, are not " connected," but 
are distinct and separable existences. 4 On these points both 
works wholly agree. Concerning the cause of perceptions, 
Hume evidently gives a twofold account, that of the psycho- 
logical cause and that of the physiological. (1) Psychologically, 
impressions of sense are original elements or facts, and ideas of 
sense are derived from them. Impressions of reflection are the 
cause of ideas of reflection, and are themselves the effect, or 
sometimes apparently the attendant, of impressions or ideas of 
sense. 6 (2) The physiological cause of perceptions is motion 
in the brain or nerves, or of the animal spirits. 6 Thus far in 
regard to the immediate cause of perceptions. But now if we 
ask the further question, What is the ultimate cause of percep- 
tions ? Hume has no answer to give. It is both unknown and 
unknowable. 7 On all of these points respecting impressions 

1 Cf. I, pp. 306-310; IV, pp. 9-12. 

2 Cf. Burton, Life, I, pp. 63, 64, 105, 106, 98. 

8 Cf. I, pp. 311, 324, 327, 371, 503, 518, 523 ; IV, pp. 13, 20, 51, 61, 125. 
* Cf. I, pp. 319, 381, 456, 540, 558 ; IV, pp. 27, 61, 90. 
6 Cf. I, pp. 316, 317 ; IV, pp. 13, 14, 52, 61, 62. 
« Cf. I, pp. 365, 498. 53° 5 IV pp. 13, 15, 55, 125. 
' I, p. 385 ; IV, p. 125. 
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and ideas, the position of the Inquiry seems to be the same as 
that of the Treatise. The question, however, cannot be deci- 
sively determined, because of differences of statement in the 
two works, or rather because of lack of statement in the later, 
and also because of some — at least apparent — inconsistencies 
in both. Thus, with regard to the cause of perceptions, some 
interpreters hold that there is here a real contradiction in 
Hume's treatment. Professor Huxley, 1 for example, states that 
Hume " fully adopted the conclusion to which all that we know 
of psychological physiology tends, that the origin of the ele- 
ments of consciousness, no less than that of all its other states, 
is to be sought in bodily changes, the seat of which can only 
be placed in the brain." And at the same time he asserts that 
" Hume is not quite consistent with himself," 2 respecting the 
origin of impressions of sensation, for "in one place he says 
that it is impossible to decide ' whether they arise immediately 
from the object, or are produced by the creative power of the 
mind, or are derived from the Author of our being.' " Now this 
inconsistency is removed on the assumption that in one instance 
Hume is speaking of the immediate cause, and in the other of 
the ultimate cause. That he makes such a distinction in the 
Treatise is quite evident, 3 and that he implies such a distinction 
in the Inquiry is at least probable. 4 

3. Association of Ideas and result — Complex Ideas. On 
the question of the laws of association of ideas, the position of 
both works is almost identical. The result is the same, 5 but 
the treatment is somewhat different. The attempted partial 
explanation given in the Treatise 6 of these principles, does not 
appear in the Inquiry. Concerning the results of the laws of 
association, that is, complex ideas — philosophical relations, 
substances, and modes including abstract ideas — the discussion 
is wholly omitted in the later work. Philosophical relations, 
however, seem to be assumed. 7 I shall refer to substance later ; 

1 Hume, p. 74. 

''■Hume, p. 74; cf. Knight, Hume, pp. 143 n. 149; Speckmann, H. metaphy- 
sische Skepsis, p. 24 ; Seth, Scottish Philosophy, p. 46. 
8 P. 546 ; cf. pp. 368, 365, 385. " P. 125. 

5 Cf. I, p. 319; IV, p. 18. 6 Cf. p. 321. ' P. 20. 
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and with respect to modes, the only question of importance is 
that of abstract, or rather general, ideas. From some incidental 
references to this subject in section xii of the Inquiry, 1 we find 
that, on the question of abstract or general ideas, the position of 
the two works is exactly the same. The most probable reason 
for all of these omissions in the Inquiry is Hume's desire to 
give a brief, clear, and popular exposition of his philosophical 
system, such as would win the ear of the public and acquire 
fame for himself as a philosophical writer. To this may be 
added, as possibly an additional reason for the omissions con- 
cerning relations, that Hume, before the publication of the 
Inquiry, may have become conscious of some of the difficulties 
involved in his doctrine on this subject, and consequently, have 
made these omissions purposely, in order to avoid them. 2 

4. Space, Time, and Mathematics. As has already been said, 
Part II of the Treatise is omitted in the Inquiry, and conse- 
quently the discussion on space and time. But in the twelfth 
section and appended notes, we find some statements which 
clearly imply that the view of space and time as held in the 
later work is similar to that which had appeared in the earlier. 
There is implied the same process of derivation of these ideas ; 3 
there are no abstract or general ideas ; 4 and space and time 
are not infinitely divisible. 5 The treatment of mathematics 
follows on the consideration of space and time, and is much 
fuller in the Treatise than in the Inquiry. But on this subject 
Hume is evidently not consistent with himself, either in the 
two works taken together or in either of them taken separately. 
In the earlier parts of the Treatise, arithmetic and algebra are 
spoken of as being exact and certain sciences. 6 But when we 
come to Part IV, 7 because of " our fallible and uncertain fac- 
ulties," "all knowledge resolves itself into probability, and be- 
comes at last of the same nature with that evidence which we 
employ in common life." Geometry, 8 however, throughout the 
Treatise, is regarded as an inexact science, because its first 

1 Pp. 127, 129 n. 2 Cf. I, pp. 558, 559. « P. 126; cf. pp. 13-16. 

4 Pp. 127, 129 n. 5 Pp. 128, 129. « P. 374. 

7 Pp- 472. 473- 8 p P- 35 6 . 357. 373- 
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principles are " deriv'd from nothing but the senses and imag- 
ination," and " 'tis absurd to talk of any perfection beyond what 
these faculties can judge of." In the Inquiry, 1 arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry are regarded, generally, as exact and cer- 
tain sciences ; although here, again, there are some statements 
— especially with regard to geometry 2 — that contradict this 
view. No good reason can be assigned for Hume's change of 
treatment of this subject, in the Inquiry, unless possibly the 
difficulty of giving a satisfactory account of mathematics on 
his view of space and time, and his desire to satisfy the public. 
For while he has not much regard for the metaphysicians, or 
even theologians, he has still some little respect for the mathe- 
maticians. And although he is at war with them in the Trea- 
tise, 3 he seems desirous of obtaining their favor in the Inquiry. 4 
Among interpreters of Hume there is much confusion as to 
what his true position is on the question of mathematics. Thus 
Dr. Gideon Spicker 5 asserts that Hume's view of geometry is 
the same as that of Kant. But Dr. Spicker quotes from the 
fourth section of the Inquiry, to the neglect of the twelfth sec- 
tion, and also of the Treatise. Even Kant 6 himself — who 
was evidently unacquainted with the Treatise 7 — thought that 
Hume's good sense had kept him from denying the validity of 
mathematics. Perhaps more unjustifiable is the position of 
Professor Falckenberg, 8 who asserts that Hume did not impugn 
the validity of mathematical reasonings, and yet admits, in a 
note, that in the Treatise he had extended his doubt even to 
the trustworthiness of geometry. It is a common opinion 
among the writers on Hume, 9 as well as among the authors of 
the ordinary histories of modern philosophy, 10 that even if Hume 
denied the validity of geometry, he still held to that of arith- 
metic and algebra. But although this view may possibly be 

1 Pp. 20-22, 27, 133, 135. 2 Pp. 50, 128, n. 129, n. 

8 P. 544. * P. 135. 6 Kant, Hume und Berkeley, p. no. 

6 Kritik d. reinen Vernunft, Vorrede. 

7 Cf. Adamson, Philosophy of Kant, pp. 30, 202. 

8 Geschichte der neueren Philosophic, p. 185. 

9 Cf. Huxley, Hume, p. 117; Gordy, Hume as Sceptic, p. 1. 
10 Cf. Ueberweg-Heinze, Erdmann, Windelband. 
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correct, Hume does not always abide by it ; and it cannot prop- 
erly be explicitly stated as his without some considerable mod- 
ifications. No doubt the Inquiry favors such a view, while the 
Inquiry concerning Morals 1 goes even farther, so as to extend 
exactness and certainty to geometry. And in some parts of 
the Treatise Hume does assert that the sciences of arithmetic 
and algebra possess perfect exactness and certainty. But in 
Part IV of the Treatise he denies this. For here, Hume not 
only attacks the testimony of the senses, but also the trust- 
worthiness of reason, and reduces all knowledge to probability. 
Also in the " Dialogues concerning Natural Religion," 2 Philo 
proclaims: "Let the errors and deceits of our very senses be 
set before us ; the insuperable difficulties which attend first 
principles in all systems ; the contradictions which adhere to 
the very ideas of matter, cause and effect, extension, space, 
time, motion ; and in one word, quantity of all kinds, the object 
of the only science, that can fairly pretend to any certainty or 
evidence." It need scarcely be added that according to Hume's 
own principles, laid down in the Inquiry as well as in the 
Treatise, there is no valid ground for asserting the exactness 
and certainty of any science whatever. 3 

5. Causation and Belief. The doctrine of causation is almost, 
if not altogether, the same in both works. But there are 
some differences in the mode of treatment. (1) The treatment 
in the Inquiry is much briefer, with the exception of the dis- 
cussion claiming to show that the idea of power or necessary 
connection is not derived from the energy of the mind. This 
argument first appears briefly stated in the Appendix* (1740), 
and afterwards more fully expressed in the Inquiry. 5 It was 
probably called forth by controversy on the subject. (2) There 
are apparently some slight differences in the treatment of causa- 
tion, regarded as a philosophical relation ; but it is difficult to 
state precisely how extensive these are. Hume seems to discuss 
the subject of causation explicitly in the Treatise and implicitly 

1 IV, pp. 260, 263. 2 II, p. 381. 

8 Cf. Green, " Introduction to Hume." 

4 I. P- 455- 6 p P- 53-58- 
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in the Inquiry, under three main heads : The general question 
of causation, 1 the particular question of causation, 2 and the 
idea of necessary connection. 8 Professor Huxley states that 
the evidence by which Hume supports his conclusion in the 
Inquiry, concerning the general question of causation, is not 
strictly relevant to the issue. 4 And Mr. Selby-Bigge asserts 
that Hume passes over this question in the Inquiry. 5 It seems 
to me, however, that he does not quite pass over the general 
question of causation in the later work. True, the evidence by 
which he supports his conclusion is almost wholly irrelevant. 6 
But the same may be said of his reasoning in the Treatise, his 
chief argument there being a petitio principii? Mr. Selby- 
Bigge also contends that the relation of 'contiguity' holds 
relatively a much less prominent place in the Inquiry than it 
did in the Treatise ; and that in the later work the distinction 
between cause as a natural, and cause as a philosophical relation 
is no longer observed. In reply to the first point, it may be 
admitted that in " the account of the origin, in particular cases, 
of the idea of cause and effect," in the Inquiry, " 'contiguity ' 
practically drops out altogether." Yet this seems to have 
been occasioned chiefly by the somewhat different order of 
discussion in the later work ; perhaps partly also by the evident 
confusion of the question of causation with that of the law of 
the uniformity of nature. According to the Treatise, inference 
is a transition of the mind from a present impression of sense 
or memory to a related idea, — related according to the two 
primary laws of association, resemblance and contiguity. 8 And 
the ultimate ground of the inference, consequently "the founda- 
tion of all conclusions from experience," is custom. 9 According 
to the Inquiry, the reason, or ground on which "we form an 
inference from one [instance] to another," and consequently, 
" the foundation of all conclusions from experience," seems to 
be the assumption that nature is uniform. 10 Thus far the infer- 

1 1, PP- 3 8 °-3 8 3; IV > PP- 2 4-38- 2 x > PP- 3 8 3-4°5 > IV > PP- 2 4-47- 

8 I, pp. 450-466; IV, pp. 50-65. 4 Hume, p. 120. 

6 Hume's Inquiries, Introd. ; cf. Ueberweg-Heinze, Geschichte der Philosophie, 3, 
p. 201. 6 C/p. 27. 1 P. 381. 

8 PP- 3S9-393- 9 Cf. pp. 389, 460. *> Pp. 31-34. 
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ence is based on the principle of resemblance. But then we 
must ask, What is the ground of the principle of the uniformity 
of nature ? And to this Hume's answer in the Inquiry, briefly, 
is custom. 1 And in the formation of this principle of custom 
or habit, so far as the question of causation is concerned, 
there comes into play the law of contiguity as well as that of 
resemblance. The fact that contiguity is not mentioned in 
the definitions of cause given in the Inquiry, 2 does not seem 
particularly significant. Succession is mentioned in these defi- 
nitions as well as resemblance. The definitions are briefer in 
the Inquiry, and this may account for the less precise form of 
expression. With regard to the statement, that in the later 
work the distinction between cause as a natural, and cause as 
a philosophical relation is no longer observed, I think some- 
thing may be said on the other side. Some writers maintain 
that the position of Hume on the question of causation is the 
same, or practically the same, as that of Kant. 8 But this 
probably arises from a misconception with regard to Kant's 
theory of knowledge. 4 

The doctrine of belief is identical in the two works. Again, 
however, there are some differences in the manner of treat- 
ment. In the Inquiry, the mode of expression is more hes- 
itating and cautious than in the Treatise. This may probably 
be explained on the grounds : (i) That Hume has now lost 
a little of his former youthful ardor, and thus has acquired 
a more judicial balance of mind; 5 and (2) that he apparently, 
after the publication of the Treatise, was sometimes unable to 
decide whether the only difference between an impression and 
its idea, or between two ideas of the same impression, was a 
difference merely in the degrees of force and liveliness. 6 

6. Probability, Necessity or Determinism, and Reason of 
Animals. To the three sections in the Treatise dealing with 
probability, there corresponds only one brief section of a few 

1 p. 37. 2 P. 63; cf. I, p. 464- 

8 Cf. Webb, "Problematical Idealism"; Stirling, Mind, IX, X. 

4 Cf. Watson, Kant and his English Critics. 

6 Burton, Life, I, pp. 98, 337. s Cf I, p. 560. 
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pages in the Inquiry. This is a sort of incomplete summary 
of the former treatment, and really contains nothing new. It 
may be remarked, however, that in both works, Hume expresses 
himself to the effect that his doctrine of chance goes to confirm 
his doctrine of causation and belief. 1 After the subject of 
necessary connection is disposed of, the order of discussion 
differs considerably in the two works, as has already been indi- 
cated. Mr. Selby-Bigge 2 thinks that the omission, in the 
Inquiry, of the section on general rules is a part of Hume's 
policy to evade a difficulty arising from his theory of causation. 
This may be so, or, on the other hand, it may be for the sake 
of brevity. Concerning the relation between the two separate 
treatments of liberty and necessity, see Mr. Selby-Bigge's intro- 
duction to Hume's Inquiries? The discussion on the reason 
of animals is practically the same in the two works, and Hume 
thinks his explanation of this question goes to confirm his 
doctrine of reasoning with regard to man. 4 

7. Ideas of Material Substance and an External World. 
In the Inquiry there is no discussion of the idea of material 
substance, but the same view as that of the Treatise follows 
here, logically, and by implication. (1) This idea is logically 
impossible, because Hume's criterion of the validity of any 
idea still remains in full force in the later work. 5 (2) It is 
actually unnecessary, for Hume asserts that the qualities of 
"solidity," "extension," and " motion " are qualities " complete 
in themselves." 6 And these qualities — the primary — are on 
the same basis as the secondary qualities. 7 The idea of the 
existence of an external world is discussed in the Inquiry, but 
much more briefly and incompletely than in the Treatise ; and 
apparently without any change of standpoint. The account of 
the psychological process of arriving at the vulgar hypothesis 
of external existence is omitted, but all the main points of the 
doctrine as presented in the Treatise are implied in the Inquiry, 
as we may see by the following comparison : — Treatise : (1) 

1 Cf. I, pp. 423, 449 ; IV, p. 49. 2 Hume's Inquiries, Introd. 

8 P. xviii. * Cf. I, pp. 468-470 ; IV, p. 85. 

6 Cf. pp. 14-17, 52. « P. 53. 1 Pp. 126, 127. 
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" Every impression, external and internal, passions, affections, 
sensations, pains, and pleasures, are originally on the same 
footing." 1 (2) The idea of the external existence of our percep- 
tions is obtained neither from the senses, nor from reason, but 
from the imagination. 2 (3) Belief in this external existence is 
produced by the force and vivacity of the resembling percep- 
tions, in accordance with Hume's general theory. 8 Inquiry : 
(1) The only objects of human knowledge are impressions and 
ideas ; i the mind has never anything present to it but these 
perceptions ; 5 and, the primary and secondary qualities of 
objects are on the same basis. 6 (2) All men, and even the 
animal creation, are carried away by a natural instinct to 
repose faith in their senses, and to imagine an external uni- 
verse to exist. And when men follow this blind and powerful 
instinct of nature, they always suppose the very images, pre- 
sented by the senses, to be the external objects. 7 (3) Belief 
always consists in the force and vivacity of an impression or 
idea. 8 The philosophical hypothesis of the double existence 
of perceptions and objects is discussed in the Inquiry, at least 
incidentally, and rejected as in the Treatise. 9 The most prob- 
able reasons for the omissions in the later work were : (1) 
Hume's desire to present the main features of his system of 
philosophy in a brief and popular form ; and (2) the contradic- 
tion which he discovered in his fundamental principles shortly 
after publishing the Treatise. 10 

I cannot agree with Erdmann u when he says that Hume 
never doubted what was regarded beyond everything else as 
doubtful by the skeptics of antiquity, viz., the existence of 
what we perceive. Hume never doubted the existence of our 
perceptions, or impressions and ideas, as states of conscious- 
ness, but he denies the possibility of ever obtaining any 
knowledge of anything different from such perceptions. It 
seems to me that this is precisely the position of the ancient 

1 P- 480. 2 Cf. pp. 479-495- 8 Cf- pp. 496, 394-398- 

* Cf. pp. 13-16. 6 Pp. 124, 125. « P. 126. 

7 P. 124. 8 Cf. pp. 40-46. 

9 Cf. I, pp. 499-504; IV, pp. 124, 125; also I, pp. 511-516; IV. p. 126. 
10 I, pp. 558, 559. n History of Philosophy, II, p. 130, Hough's ed. 
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skeptics on this subject. Still there is strong ground for 
those who claim that Hume in both the Treatise and Inquiry 
implies the existence of an external world independent of our 
perceptions. Thus Mr. Hunt 1 says that Hume " believed in 
an external world as much as the most ordinary individual 
who puts his foot on this firm earth." Of course Hume 
believed in the existence of an external world, after a fashion, 
according to his own theory. But the question is, Did he 
believe that this instinctive, irrational belief was true or false ? 
It is true he often does imply the existence of an external 
world 2 — could not easily avoid it, especially when speaking 
with the vulgar. 3 This kind of reasoning, however, does not 
go far in philosophy. On the other hand, we have in the 
Treatise, 4 Hume's very elaborate account of the derivation of 
the idea of external existence ; and of the cause of our belief 
in this kind of existence. Now after this process of derivation, 
Hume ought logically — according to the law of parsimony 
— to have denied the existence of an external world. Why 
he did not, I certainly cannot say. Perhaps he thought it 
useless ; perhaps he thought it unnecessary. But since he 
omitted this process of derivation in the Inquiry, those who 
take the Inquiry by itself have here a good reason for asserting 
that, in this particular, it is more positive than the Treatise. I 
cannot but think, however, that if the Inquiry be interpreted 
in the light of the Treatise, this greater degree of positiveness 
entirely disappears. 

8. The Existence of Spiritual Substance, Personal Identity, 
and Immortality of the Soul. The ideas of spiritual substance 
and personal identity are briefly discussed in the Appendix 6 
without any change of view from that of the Treatise, but with 
the result that an open contradiction is brought out in Hume's 
fundamental principles, — a contradiction which he admits he is 
unable to reconcile. Spiritual substance and personal identity 
are not discussed in the Inquiry, but the same view here as in 

1 Contemp. Review, XI, p. 83. 

2 Cf. I, pp. 331, 335, 399, 408, 462, 55 1 ; IV, pp. 23, 25, 28, 46, 47, 55. 
8 I, p. 491. 4 Pp. 489-496- 5 I. PP- 558. 559- 
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the Treatise logically follows. The most probable reasons for 
these omissions in the later work are the same as those given 
for the omissions concerning material substance and the exist- 
ence of an external world. 

The doctrine of immortality is practically the same in both 
works. It is not proved. According to the Inquiry, it cannot 
be proved ; * and according to the Treatise, it cannot be proved 
by metaphysical arguments, but as to whether it can or cannot 
be proved by "moral arguments and those deriv'd from the 
analogy of nature," Hume does not explicitly say, although his 
arguments point to a negative conclusion. 2 In brief, the differ- 
ence between the two works on the question of immortality is 
this : The speculative principles unfavorable to this belief are 
more prominent in the Treatise than in the Inquiry ; while the 
direct arguments unfavorable to this belief are more prominent 
in the Inquiry than in the Treatise. Not much significance is 
attached to this change, which is of but minor importance. 
Nevertheless, it would be interesting to know, if the cautious 
and somewhat ambiguous treatment of the subject of immor- 
tality in the Treatise was due, at least to some extent, to 
Hume's desire of obtaining for his philosophical system the 
good opinion of "Dr. Butler" 3 ; or if the straightforward and 
decisive treatment of this question in the Inquiry, and in the 
essay on immortality, was due to a firmer conviction on the part 
of Hume, as he grew older, that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul is incapable of proof. But be this as it may, we 
have here and in the discussion on necessary connection, per- 
haps the only instances where there are any traces of develop- 
ment in the later work. 

9. Hume's Position. We come lastly to the question, what 
is Hume's real position ? Here there are many differences of 
opinion, and probably there always will be. For the skeptic and 
the positivist, the idealist and the materialist may each and all 
find their favorite views supported by Hume. But whatever 
his true position may be, I think we may confidently affirm that 
the standpoint of the two works is logically and practically the 

1 P. 116; cf. IV, pp. 399-406. 2 P. 532. * Burton, Life, I, p. 64. 
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same. The only question of importance on which there can 
properly be any discusson, or difference of opinion, in this con- 
nection, is Hume's admission in the Appendix concerning the 
contradiction in his fundamental principles. 1 Did this admission 
have much influence upon him in preparing the Inquiry ? I 
cannot but think that it had comparatively little, for the con- 
tradictory presuppositions are still assumed there as unhesitat- 
ingly as they had been in the Treatise. I think that Grimm 2 
is inclined to attach too much importance to this admission. 
In confirmation of the view that has been expressed, we have 
Hume's own statement : " The philosophical principles are the 
same in both." Although he repudiated the former work, he 
did not abandon or modify any of its fundamental principles. 8 
He regretted, it is true, his haste in publishing it. But this 
had reference only to the form, not to the matter. That the 
position of the Inquiry appears to be more positive than is that 
of the Treatise, seems to be owing to these two circumstances : 
(1) the omission of so much destructive matter ; and (2) the 
less dogmatic tone that there prevails. Any differences that 
exist do not seem to be due to any retractions or modifications 
of view on the part of Hume in the later work. 

If Hume is to be placed in some category, — a procedure 
which he himself would probably have objected to, — I should 
say he is a skeptic. And yet this statement will perhaps require 
limitation. The Treatise is undoubtedly skeptical. And the 
Inquiry is also skeptical, if read in connection with the Trea- 
tise, and in the light of the Treatise. But the Inquiry, if read 
alone, and taken as the proper representative of Hume's 
philosophy of human nature, should perhaps rather be called 
agnostic or positivistic. From the Inquiry alone, however, 
Hume's science of man and his significance for the history of 
philosophy are quite incomprehensible. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Kant, who was evidently unacquainted with the 
earlier work, was entirely mistaken in regard to Hume's true 
position on certain fundamental epistemological questions. 

1 I, pp. 558, 559. 2 Ztir Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems, pp. 579-586. 

8 Cf. McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy, p. 123. 
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Hume of the Inquiry, and the Inquiry alone, is essentially mis- 
leading. This probably explains why the expositions of Hume 
generally given in the histories of philosophy are superficial and 
inadequate. For while Hume's true significance for the history 
of philosophy is contained in the Hume of the Treatise, the 
Hume that is generally presented in the histories of philosophy, 
and the Hume that is best known, is the Hume of the Inquiry. 1 
As I have said, these two books, if taken quite separately, are 
somewhat different from each other. But if they are taken 
together, if the Inquiry is read in the light of the Treatise, as 
it manifestly ought to be so far as the principles of the Treatise 
are not rejected, or at least so far as they are openly assumed, 
they are essentially the same. Hume himself says that the 
philosophical principles are the same in both. And on another 
occasion, his own judgment expressed with regard to his philo- 
sophical writings is significant and characteristic. " I assure 
you," he writes to Hutcheson, 2 "that without running any of 
the heights of skepticism, I am apt in a cool hour to suspect, in 
general, that most of my reasonings will be more useful by 
furnishing hints and exciting people's curiosity, than as contain- 
ing any principles that will augment the stock of knowledge, 
that must pass to future ages." This seems a fairly candid 
expression of opinion, and is just such a statement as we might 
naturally expect from a man like Hume on reviewing such a 
system of philosophy as his. 3 ^ g Elkin 

1 Cf. Ueberweg-Heinze, Geschichte der Philosophic 3> p- 198. 

2 Burton, Life, I, p. 118; cf. I, p. 552. 3 Cf. I, pp. 555, 558, 559. 



